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From the Ladies’ Monthly Museum fer 
March 1819. 


THE FAIR MANIAC, 


A TUF sTORY. 


That state of society is not congen- 
ial with happiness which can induce 
the father to sacrifiee the peace of his 
son to the sordid ambition of a wealthy 
connexion, nor listen to the dictates of 
nature, but improvidently prefer a 
glittering exterior to the impulse of 
virtue and the pleadings of humanity : 
this infatuation will not yield to the 
force of sentiment so much as to the 
institutions of civil society; for, so 
long as marriage is decryed as a bar 
to liberty, and so many checks are 
thrown in the way of an early and 
virtuous attachment, so long will mis- 
ery, vice, and all the other evils of a 
dissolute age, prevail. ‘The following 
interesting facts will best explain the 
propriety of these remarks; and the 
result holds out a fatal example of the 
weakness or wickedness of the one, 
and the unexampled virtue and the 
unwary credulity of the other. 

The unfortunate Antoinette Stella’ 
was the daughter of Count de Vald- 
brutch, who, depressed by misfortune, 
secluded himself from the world, and 
retired to his only remaining patrimo- 
ny, a small estate a few leagues trom 
Marbourg. Here, like a philosopher, 
he determined to pass his life as a 
peasant, and devote his time to the 
education of his daughter; the rest- 
lessness of human nature, however, 
prevented him from enjoying long this 
state of tranquillity ; a war roused him; 
and he offered his services to the King 
of Prussia : his misfortunes only ended 
with his life, to which a period was 
put at the battle of Lowositz. He had 
placed his daughter under the care 








of a benevolent clergyman of Biereg. 
to whom he wrote, a short time be- 
fore his death, respecting his affairs, 
and appointed him and a magistrate of 
Marbourg, her guardians. Stella had 
passed twelve years of her life as her 
father had prescribed, when her aunt, 
the sister of her father, who had been 
in France, returned to her native 
place, and took her under her protec- 
tion. Mademoiselle de Valdbrutch 
was not rich, yet her circumstances 
placed her above a state of depend- 
ence. She gave her niece, however, 
an accomplished educatiun ; and her 
pains were amply compensated by the 
success of her pupil, who, to a genteel 
address, added a sweet disposition, and 
an excellent understanding. 


Some business that Mademoiselle 
Valdbrutch had occasionally to tran- 
sact, brought her acquainted with the 
Jaron de Listield, Burgrave of Min- 
cen, which gave rise toa considerable 
intimacy between them. The Bur- 
grave hada son, a most agreeable and 
accomplished young man, who con- 
ceived a violent passion for Stella, and 
she was not insensible to his regard. 
Het aunt soon perceived it ; and dis- 
suaded her from encouraging him, and 
shewed her the inconveniences, par- 
ticularly on this occasion, in following 
too easily the dictates of her heart. 
Young Lisfield had but a small for- 
tune, which was dependent on his 
father; but Stella had none at all. 
‘The ambition of his father forbade his 
son to think of her, or even to see 
her. Stella and Lisfield saw each 
other but seldom, but their attachment 
increased. Laistield, whose sentiments 
had not changed since the injunctions 
of his father, had insinvated himself 
into the friendship of her aunt, and by 
that means aflorded him opportunities 
of visiting her. But an event happen- 
ed which, though it gave Stella an 
acquisition of fortune, deprived her of 
her aunt. Alone, in the bloom of 
youth, without friends, and without 
relations, and ber heart occupied with 
a passion which her reason disapprov- 
ed of, she viewed this world as a 
cheerless blank. Lisfield, who had 
seen her aunt during her last illness, 
took occasion to declare solemnly ‘hat 
he should always love her niece, and 
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that no inducements should compel 
him to alter his affection, or to trans- 
fer it to another woman. Stella, who 
was listening with tears in her eyes, 
acknowledged that she returned his 
regard, and they both received her 
prayers and benedictions ere she 
died, 


Stella now retired to her former 
habitation at Biereg, under the hospi- 
table roof of clerical guardian ; 
and, though she had repeatedly indu- 
bitable proofs of the continued affec- 
tion of her lover, she had too much 
prudence, and too great a regard for 
his happiness and independence, to lis- 
ten to his solicitations, in direct contra- 
diction to the will of his father. It 
was till several years afterwards, when 
Lisfield was urged to accept the offers 
of a rich heiress, and seeing no pros- 
pect of an alteration in his circum- 
stances, that he determined to enter 
into the army, not only to avoid his 
father’s importunities, but also to im- 
prove his fortune. With this view, 
he engaged in the service of the 
Prince of Hesse, and soon after went 
to America, under the command of an 
English general. This resolution was 
entered into without the knowledge of 
Stella; and when she heard of it, 
though affected with the intelligence, 
she did not endeavour to dissuade him, 
as she considered his motives were 
laudable. The idea of a separation 
to such a distance, and exposed to so 
many dangers, filled her with the most 
dreadful apprehensions ; but, without 
being overcome by the poignancy of 
her regret, she sustained a degree of 
firmness in their last interview that 
astonished him, and added ardour to 
his inclinations, to obtain her as a re- 
ward when the perils of war were 
over. ‘The clergyman, under whose 
roof she resided, had been always 
present, at her request, at their 
conversations. He was so at their 
final parting. Lisfield, in the tran- 
sport of his tenderness, took a Bible, 
which lay open in the room, and fal- 
ling on his knees before Stella, took 
her hands, and put them en the sacred 
volime, and vowed befo e heaven to 
love no other woman on earth, and 
en reaied ‘er to approve his protesta- 
tion. * Yes, Lisfield,” she replied 
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“1 knew sour worth; Ido and will 
ever love yon, and none else shall 
have my regard.” The minister, 
struck with the presence of the Bible, 
at Lisfield’s request, offered up his 
prayers for their happy union. ‘Thus 
they parted, vowing the firmest con- 
stancy to each other. 

The parting of Lisfield from his 
mistress was long remembered with 
regret. In all his letters, he continu- 
ed to profess his unaltered attach- 
ment. He was present at the battle 
of Trenton, and was wounded in the 
face; and in writing to her of that 
event, he says, * Alas} perhaps you 
will not know me again! Lhe fatigue 
of tle war and my Wounds will have 
changed me; and you, adorable Stel- 
la, will you not be so too? will not 
an absence of two years be fatal to 
my happiness? If] ought not to dread 
itfrem your heart, may I hope it 
from your situation ? Can you support 
it and preserve it during so long an 
absence? Tell me what I am to ex- 
pect; and let your sentiments decide, 
whether | ought to seek for death, or 
have the hopes at my r@turn of put- 
ting my fortune and my life at your 
feet. Nothing can ever make me 
love any one but you. I have sworn 
it, and swear it again.’ This was 
the last letter Stella had received ; 
and, though she repeatedly wrote, no 
answer ever reached ber. She had 
now considered herself as betrothed 
to Lisfield, and the idea of his death, 
which his long silence occasioned, fil- 
led her with a continued dread. Two 
years was she tortured with this sus- 
pence, and accident only informed her 
tnat he was alive,—but a prisoner, and 
wounded. An old soldier, maimed, 
feeble, and in rags, whom she met one 
day in her walks, informed her of the 
melancholy event and that he was tak- 
en prisoner, but that he believed he at 
that time should be coming to Europe 
along with a convoy of wounded sol- 
diers. Lisfield, wounded and sick in 
America, was an excruciating idea 
that she could not support, and she 
determined to convert her effects into 
money, and go to England; there to 
wait till bis arrival. She wished to 
receive bim 1m her arms ; and, as she 
considered herself his wife, she would 
communicate all the relief and conso- 
lation of which he wvuuld probably 
stand in need. 

Arrived at Portsmouth, she took a 
residence near the sea, that she might 
be present on his arrival. Day after 
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day she wandered on the beach, and 
hour after hour, she wearied her eyes, 
bedewed with tears, ia the vain ex- 
pectation of seeing him. She was ob- 
served at the same spot ere it was 
light, and wa‘ched each motion of the 
waves until the setting sun: her haunt- 
ed imagination presented him mang- 
led with wounds, and the smallest gust 
of wind seemed to threaten her with 
an eternal separation. Did a ship en- 
ter into port, her eager steps led her 
to the spot ; and many an enquiry was 
followed with an insolent rebuff. Af 
ter eight months spent in this anxious 
manner, a ship arrived, bringing her 
the melancholy pleasure, ** that some 
Hessian officers, who were wounded, 
were on their passage.” Her impatience 
increased daily A vessel at length ar- 
rived, reported to have Hessian troops 
on board. She kept at some distance 
for fear of giving too great a shock to 
Listield’s feelings, should he be among 
them He was landed with others. 
She fainted, and he was conveyed she 
knew not where. Having recovered, 
and going to the different inns, she 
found himat last. The master of the 
inn informed her he was very ill, and 
she begged, that her being in England 
might be gradually imparted to him. 
When she entered the room, he burst 
into a flood of t2ars. A lady was sup- 
porting him in her arms ! What words, 
what painter, could represent the 
tragedy that followed! He had mar- 
ried in America, and the lady was his 
wife !—-He entreated “ pardon,”—was 
past reproach, for ina few minutes, 
he sunk into the arms of death —The 
distracted ‘Stella rushed from the 
room; and leaving her clothes, her 
money, and every thing,she wandered 
she knew not whither, vowing, * that 
she would not enter house more, or 
trust tomen.” She stopped at last 
near Bristol, and begged the refresh- 
ment of a little milk. There was 
something so attractive in her appear- 
ance, that she immediately procured 
what she askéd for. Young—ex- 
tremely beautiful—her manners grace- 
ful and elegant—alone—a stranger-— 
and in extreme distress,—she only ask- 
ed for a little milk, but uttered no 
complaint, and used no art to excite 
compassion. Her dress and accent 


bore visibile marks of a foreigner of 


superior birth. All the day, she was 
seen wandering in search of a place 
to lay her wretched head ; she scoop- 
ed towards night a lodging for herself 
in an old out-house filled with nothing 








but rubbish. The novelty of the cir- 
cumstance attracted the notice of the 
surrounding country. They entreat- 
ed her to come into a more comforta- 
ble lodging, but in vain. Neéither 
prayers nor menaces could induce her 
tomove. ‘ ‘Trouble and misery,” she 
replied, “dwell in houses; and there 
is no happiness but in liberty and fresh 
air.” She would accept of no food, 
except bread and milk, and that only 
from the hands of females! On the men, 
she looked with anger and disdain; 
but sweetly smiled, when any present 
was offered herfrom the other sex. 
She was evidently insane. She was 
removed to a mad house; but, on the 
first opportunity, made her escape. 
Her rapture was inexpressible on find- 
ing herself at liberty ; and she return- 
ed again to her former lodging. Four 
years did the forlorn Stella wander 
about in this desolate manner, without 
the comfort of a bed, or the pretec- 
tion of a hospitable roof, till at last she 
was conveyed to Guy’s Hospital,where 
she soon afterwards died, 





Mr. Goss,—The foliowing letter fram an 
English Magazine appears to me to contain 
good sense and good advice. If you think if 
wili be useful to the younger part of your 
readers, please to insert it. Yours &c. 

A SUBS’ RiBER. 
LETTER FROM AN AUNT TO HER 
NEPHEW. 


Dear Charles,— You really then, af- 
ter all your quips and = sentences, 
your paper bullets of the brain, as 
Benedict calls them, against matrimo- 
ny, are going to give up your freedom, 
at the command of fancy ? 

You have danced a whole evening 
with Miss D , and therefore are 
determined to make your addresses to 
her. 

That Miss D is a very fine girl, 
{ will readily allow; her beauty is, 
indeed, generally allowed by her own 
sex, and is, consequently, indisputa- 
ble ; but are you not rather too pre- 
cipitate in your determination? Are 
you not rather impelled by passion, 
than actuated by reason upon this oc- 
casion ? 

You have seen Miss D to the 
greatest advantage in the graceful ex- 
hibition of her personal charms ; but 
are those the only charms with which 
aman of your sense can be captiva- 
ted? Are there not internal beauties 
to be enquired after, whicQubeing of « 
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durable nature, will remain in a flour- 
ishing condition, when others are im- 
paired by age, or totally buried under 
the snow of time ? 

Think not, dear Charles, that | am 
by these queries endeavouring to pre- 
judice you against the lady who has 
allured your eye, and to make you 
believe that she is not worthy of your 
heart. If her mindis as beautiful as 
her person; if upon a nearer acquain- 
tance with her, you find her not desti- 
tute of intellectual attractions, I shall 
be the first among your friends to ap- 
plaud your choice: but [ cannot bear 
to think of aman of your understand- 
ing sacrificing himself to the perisha- 
ble beauties of an outward form re- 
gardless of those superior charms 
which will never decay. 

1 should not have said so much upon 
this subject, if I had ever heard Miss 
D complimented upon her inter- 
nal as well as her exterior accomplish- 
ments; and you will, 1 hope, excuse 
me for the freedom with which | have 
written, as you pressed me to write 
like a friend on so interesting an occa- 
sion. I have done my part as a friend, 
and sincerely wish you all the happi- 
ness you can yourself desire in the 
marriage state; a state which, if en- 
tered into with proper dispositions, 18 
in my opinion the happiest in the 
world. Allowances must always be 
made for the infirmities to which all 
human beings are liable; but with 
those allowances, two people linked 
together in matrimony, with a real re- 
gard for each other’s welfare, if bles- 
sed with health and the decencies of 
life, stand a fair chance to be happy as 
mortals full of failings can rationally 
expect to be. 

I am, my dear Charles, 
In the strictest sense of the word, 
Your very affectionate aunt, &c. 








From the many excellent hints, given in 
our publick papers, since the Jute ‘* hard 
limes”? commenced, we select the following 
published in the Newburyport Herald, as well 
worthy of republication. 


THE OLD FASHIONED 
INSTRUMENT. 
A FRAGMENT FOR THE LADIES. 
“Thy grandmother,” said my uncle 
Tobey, addressing himself to young 
Arabella, just from Londen, and who 
was playing the batile of Marengo, on 
the piano, “ thy grandmother, child,” 
said he, “used to play upon a much 
better instrument than thine.” 


MUSICAL 





‘Indeed,’ said Arabella, * how could 
it have been better; you know it is 
the most fashionable instrument, and 
is used by every body that is any 
thing ” 

** Your grandmother was something, 
and, yet, she never saw a_ piano- 
forte.” 

‘But what was the name of the in- 
strument? Had it strings, and was it 
played by keys? 

“You must givé me time to recol- 
lect the name; it was indeeda string- 
ed instrument, but was played by the 
hand.” 

‘ By the hands alone ?—how vulgar ; 
but I protest I should like to see one, 
and papa shall buy me one when I re- 
turn to London. Do you think that 
we can obtain one ?” 

** No, you will not probably find 
one in London, but doubtless they 
may be found in some of the country 
towns,” 

‘ How many strings had it ? must one 
play with both hands? and could one 
play the double bass?’ 

** | know not whether it would play 
double bass as you call it, but it was 
played with both hands, and had two 
strings.” 

* Two strings only ? surely you are 
jesting: how could good musick be 
produced from such an instrument, 
when the piano has two or three hun- 
dred ”” 

*‘ Oh, the strings were very long, 
one of them about fourteen feet ; and 
the other might be lengthened at plea- 
sure, even to fifty feet or more.” 

‘ What a prodigious deal of room it 
must take up; but no matter, I will 
have mine in the old hall, and papa 
may have an addition built to it, for he 
says I shall never want for any thing, 
audso does mama; but what kind of 
sound did it make? Were the strings 
struck with little mallets like the pi- 
ano, or were they snapped like a harp- 
sichord?? 

“ Like neither of these instru- 
ments, as | recollect, but it produced 
a soft kind of hamming masick, ard 
was peculiarly ag.eeable to the hus 
band and relations of the perform- 
er yh 

‘Oh, as to pleasing one’s husband 
or relations, that is all Dicky in th. 
Hau ton you know; but | am deter 
mined to have one, at any rate, Was 
it easily learnt—and*was it taught by 
French or Italian masters ?” 

“It was eastly learnt, but Frenct 
men and Italians scarcely dared t 








shew their heads in our country in 
those times.” : 

‘Can you not possibly remember 
the name? How shall we know what 
to inquire for ” 

‘Yes, | do now remember the 
name, and we must inquire for a spry - 
NIN@ WHEEL. B. 


THE MAGPIE, 


This bird has a peculiar facility in 
imitating the human voice: it pro- 
nounces whole sentences in the most 
plain and articulate manner ; and is 
particularly cautious to pronounce 
them well and distinctly ; then it will 
often sit and com over what it has 
learned, and when it recollects its 
lesson will almost scream with joy ; 
while it strives in vain to remember 
the sentences it formerly used to re- 
peat, it is ready to die with vexation, 
and its tongue obstinately refuses to 
learn any thing new. 

The magpie will imitate the sounds 
of the flageolet and the trumpet; it 
mimics the bleatings of the calf, or 
sheep, and the cries of several other 
animals. 

Plutarch relates a circumstance 
about a magpie which possessed va- 
rious talents, and appeared, on a sud- 
den, to be struck quite dumb, from 
hearing a loud flourish of trumpets. 
Those who had been accustomed to 
divert themselves with his prating 
were much surprized with this unlook- 
ed for change; but they were much 
more so when, some time after, the 
bird executed the flourish he had 
heard, with the exact modulations, 
movements, and precisions as it was 
performed by the musicians. 

The magpie is rather a rapacious 
bird, and is a_ thief by nature: when 
it is tamed it carries off and hides ey- 
ery thing that comes within its reach ; 
pieces of money, plate, and other val- 
vables are often missing where these 
birds are about at large in a house. 
The operatic farce of the Muid and 
the Magpre, is no fiction: nor is that 
the only instance where a fatal mis- 
take has conducted an innocent ser- 
vant, accused of theft, through 2 
wretched magpie, before the tribunal 
of justice. 





View the groves in autumn, and ob- 
serve the constant succession of falling 
saves; in like manner the generations 
f men silently drop from the stage of 
fe, and are blended with the dust 
rom Wheace they sprung. 
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CHINESE LETTERS. 
LETTER Ht. 





Boston, 
DEAR WHANG-PO, 

This town, containing something 
less than fifty thousand inhabitants, is 
the metropolis of this part of the coun- 
tr’, called New-England. ‘Though it 
makes such a contemptible appear- 
ance, compared with our vast cities, 
Nankin, Canton and many others, yet, 
such is the natural attachment of man- 
kind to the country’ that gives them 
birth, that the inhabitants are as proud 
of the elegance, greatness and local 
advantages of this little place, as e’er 
a Chinese of us all can be of our incal- 
culable superiority. 

One of the first objects, that strikes 
the eye of a Chinese with surprize, is 
the unrestrained liberty of the women 
to associate with the men, both in 
doors and abroad. But, strange as it 
may appear to us, who confine our 
females so strictly, [ have not been 
abie to learn that this liberty is at all 
injurious to the modesty or virtue of 
the softer sex. On a pleasant day you 
will meet hundreds of them in the 
streets, where the shops of goods are 
located, purchasing articles of dress, 
&c,. some with a husband or brother, 
and some without any attendant what- 
ever. There is also a considerable 
number, of the more wealthy young 
ladies, who do little else, than parade 
about these shops, examine the arti- 
cles exposed for sale, yet seldom -or 
never purchase any thing. There is 
also a like number of what are called 
ladies’ men, or dandies, who puss their 
time much in the same manner. ‘The 
object of both is to show themselves 
to each other, and, instead of making 
a market for the merchants’ goods, 
‘to make their own market,” as they 
call the marriage contract. 

You have seen specimens of the 
dress of the American men, and that 
of Europeans, in our own-country, 
which you know resemble each oth- 
er. If we are surprized at seeing an 





individual or a smail company in such 
a dress, think of one’s astonishment 
when he finds all the men about him, 
except himself, dressed in this man- 
ner. Though I have been generally 
treated civilly in the streets, and al- 
ways in a friendly and polite manner 
in the houses, yet I could plainly dis- 


cover that my dress and complexion | 


appeared as singular to them, as theirs 


does tous. Though their isa gener- 


al resemblance, in the male dress, yet | 


there is a great variety in individual 
taste ; some dressing merely for orna- 
ment and show, and others for conven- 
ience and comfort. 


Having some little taste for draw- 
ing, [ at first determined to exhibita 
specimen of the female dress. But 
this I found so various and fantastick, 
that scarcely two individuals were 
dressed alike. I next thought of 
sketching that of a particular young 
lady, whom [ had an opportunity of 
meeting two or three times a day; 
but found each time, that she appear- 
ed in a different dress; so I gave up 
this project in despair of accomplish- 
ing it. 

This reminds me of an anecdote, 
which I heard related. A gentleman 
was passing in haste by his neighbour’s 
door, when the latter asked him to 
stop a moment, as he wished to speak 
with ham. The other excused him 
self agfollows. ‘+1 cannot stop a mo- 
ment;%1 have just purchased a new 
bonnet for my wife, and I fear it will 
be out of fashion, before I reach 
home.” 


These people boast of being an 
economical nation, Some of them are 
sv in reality, even to avarice ; but 
could you see the high prices, paid for 
articles imported from our side of 
the globe; articles too not of much 
utility, but chiefly of luxury; you 
would readily repeat one: of their 
proverbs, with athe addition of one 
word, viz. ‘ Dear bought, and far 
fetched,” only, * is fit for ladies.” 

Yours truly, 
WASHING. 
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COMMUNICATION, 

Mr. Goss,—I wonder at your inser- 
ting in your paper such stuff, as my 
cousin Mary Careful sent you last 
week. What if uncle Careful is as 
rich as pa—what good will that do my 
cousin Mary, if she is twenty miles off 
in the country, where she can see 
nothing of the fashionable world ? 

Money, | fancy, is of no use till it is 
spent. Give me plays, balls, assem- 
biies, parties, jambs—let me enjoy life ; 
let me see and be seen; not mope 
throngh the world a merely useful an- 


imal, | have a good mind not to pay 


_ my cousin the promised visit, though 








she does say, that strawberries and 
cherries taste better, just plucked 
from the vine or the tree, than when 
they have been gathered a day or two, 
and jambed and squashed, in being 
brought ten or twenty miles in a wag- 
gon. 

If she takes pleasure in her unfash- 
ionable employments, why should she 
find fault with me for preferring those 
which are fashionable? I am _ willing 
she should enjoy herself in her way, 
and am determined not to interrupt 
her more than once, and that will be 
but for a -short time ; and I shall be 
careful how I invite her again to pass 
a week or fortnight in town. 

1 could write a great deal upon the 
subject; but | am engaged to a party 
three hours hence, and must there- 
fore make baste to be dressed in sea 
sun. If you admit any more such 
communications, as cousin Mary’s, I 
shail ask pa to stop your paper at 
the end of the year. 
from 


So no more 


FLIRTILLA FLASH. 


MRS. MACAULAY. 

Letter from a Gentlemaa in town to his 
friend in the country, concerning a celebrated 
fair Historian. 

Dear Sir, 


Your last makes me smile ;_ and in- 
deed | partly suspected its contents 
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from the ideas and _ prepossessions 
which the world in general, and even 
the sensible part of it, entertains with 
regard to female authors. I own my- 
self to have been once of the same 
way of thinking; for {| have known 
many of them, both in verse and prose, 
who were nottolerably decent in their 
appearance, or agreeable in their con- 
versation. 

You tell me that your mother, 
aunts, sisters, and the circle of good 
women who form the assembly in your 
neighbourhood, ever since they peru- 
sed Mrs. Macaulay’s history, are upon 
the tenter-hooks of impatience to 
know what kind of a woman she is. 


You confess that you are yourself not | 


void of the same curiosity; that you 
have formed some queer ideas upon 
the same subject; and you beg, that 
as | have the honour to be acquainted 
with the lady, { would set you right, 
if you are ‘nistaken in the peculiari- 
tics your imagination, and that of your 
female friends, have ascribed to her 
person. 

In the first place, my good Sir, you 
are pot mistaken in supposing Mrs. 
Macaulay to be a very extraordinary 
‘woman; for she is void of all singu- 
larity excepting her adding to a very 
handsome face and person, which ri- 
ses from the middling to the graceful 


size, uncommon ease and affability of 


behaviour. You cannot talk with her 
ten minutes.wilhout perceiving that she 
is a weman of sease; but you may be 
ten years in her company, without 
suspecting her to be an author. She 
dresses well, her cloaths are fashiona- 
ble. but well fancied; her ornaments 
are elegant, and her appearance pro- 
nounces her to be a woman of taste. 
‘This discovers itself in her furniture. 
her servants, and the whole of her 
domestic economy. I have frequent- 
lv visited her; ut though she has 
come from her study to receive me, I 
never could discover by her manner 
or dress that she had been either 
reading or writing, At the same time, 
though neat, she is far from being fin- 
ical; and though polite she is the re- 
verse of affectation. 

You have often heard the notables 


of both sexes say, when speaking of 


a learned lady, ‘God pity her hus- 
band.” Lassure you, from my own 
experience and knowledge, that Dr 
Macaulay was, ina married state, an 
olject of envy; nor do [ know any 
min more happy than he was in a 
wife, not only as to her person, sense, 
and prudence, but her family ecouo- 











my. Their stile of living was genteel, 
and perfectly suited to their station 
and circumstances, ‘Their table was 
open to every man of worth and mer- 
it in the circle of their acquaintance, 
which was pretty extensive ; and lam 
informed that Mrs. Macaulay is as re- 
markable for her discharge of the pa- 
rental (for she has an only daughter) 
as of the conjugal duties. 

If the above character, which I 
aver upon my credit to be true, con- 
tains ip it any thing uncommon, then 
you may pronounce Mrs. Macaulay to 
be an extraordinary woman. You 
know that | am no admirer of her po- 
litical system, though I am of her stile 
and manner of writing; and therefore 
am less to be suspected of partiality 
in her favour. I forbear all remarks 
on her literary compositions, in which 
your own judgment is superior to that 
of, Dear Sir, your’s sincerely, &c. 


Note.—The following anecdote will show 
this lady’s politicks. 


Dr. Johnson 
necessity of the 
rank in society. ‘Sir,’ said he 
to Mr. Boswell, ‘there is one 
Mrs Macaulay in this town, a great 
republican. One day, when I was at 
her house, I put on a very grave 
countenance, and said ** Madam, | am 
pecome a convert to your system. To 
give you adecisive proof | am in earn- 
est; here is a very sensible well-be- 
haved fellow-citizen, your footman, I 
desire that he may be allowed to sit 
down and dine with us.” She has 
never liked me since this proposal. 
Your levellers wish to level down as 
far as themselves, but they cagnot 
bear levelling up to themselves.” 


"e 


insisted upon the 
subordination of 


—= 
Ma. Goss,—By publishing the following 
“ thoughis,” you will oblige a large circle of 
young ladies, who are by no means supersti- 


tious, but who are troubled and disgusted | 


with the profane language of two or three 
dandies, whenver we meet them in company. 


They swear not only profanely but awkardly. | 


Yours, MARTHA. 


THOUGHTS ON SWEARING. 

I am always surprized when | hear 
those who are by birth, intellects, and 
education, distinguished from the yul- 
gar Classes of mankind, indulge them- 
selves in the frequenf™usage of the 
most solemn expressions on the most 
trifling occasions. Swearers of this 
stamp deserve particular reprehen- 
sion, because they ought, by the de- 
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cency of their own conversation, to 
discourage that impious abuse of lan- 
guage, which reigns in a shocking 
manner, among the lower ranks of the 
human species. The swearer not 
only militates strongly against the 
third commandment, he also violates 
the laws of good breeding: he is not 
only an irreligious, he is at the same 
time an ungenteel character: he who 
makes free with the awful name of 
the Supreme Being, in order to 
strengthen a frivolous assertion, or 
merely to give a ridiculous roundness 
to a ludicrous sentence, is little ac- 
quainted with the duties of a gentle- 
man, however he may plume himself 
upon his politeness, to say nothing of 
those of a Christian. 


CINCINNATI. 


We have just received ** The Cincinnati 
Direetory” for 1820, containing much inter- 
esting informatio», respecting that flourishiug 
city, and its vicinity. We present our readers 
with the following extract, 





‘¢ POPULATION AND CHARACTER.’’ 


‘* In the year 1810, the population 
was estimated at about 2,300, In the 
year 1813, from a census made ia the 
l‘own Council, it amounted to about 


4000. In July, 1819, as taken for 
the Directory it was a3 follows : 
White Males, 5,402 

White Females, 4,471—9,873 


Male persons of color, 215 
Females of color, 195——410 
10,283 
This mixed assemblage is composed 
of emigrants from almost every part 
of christendom. ‘The greater part of 
the population are from the middle 
and northern states. We have, how- 
ever, many foreigners among us, and 
itis not uncommon to hear three or 
four different languages spoken in the 
streets at the same time. A society 
so compounded, can have but few of 
those provincial traits of character 
which are so visible in older settle- 
iments. Having been bred and educa- 
ted under different habits and modes 
of thinking, every individual is oblig- 
to sacrifice to the general opinion, 
many of his prejudices and local pe- 
culiarities and to adopt a more liberal 
mode of acting and thinking. Com- 
ing also from different couutries, and 
various climates, they bring and col- 
lect together a stock of knowledge 
and experience, which cannot exist 
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among those who have all grown up 
together, 





FOR TNE LADIES’ PORT FOLIO. 
WILLIAMS RETURN. 

The sun had just hid his last rays 
behind the distant hills, and [I was 
strolling pensively, musing on thee, 
my love, when my attention was ar- 
rested by a plaintive voice, which 
slowly repeated ; “ Farewell—fare- 
well.” I stood hesitating whether I 
should show myself to the person who 
uttered these words, when a young 
thaiden apparently not more than six- 
teen, rose from behind a wall quite 
near me. Her eyes were filled with 
tears; which she tried to conceal from 
me with the corner of her apron. I 
felt for her. I believe my own eyes 
were not quite dry. I thought our 
fates might be similar, and that each 
might, in some measure, alleviate the 
sorrows of the other. 1 therefore 
gently inquired the cause of her 
grief. ‘‘O, sir,” she said, “it is of 
too sacred a nature to admit of partici- 
pation.” But whether she read in 
my eye the feelings of my heart—or 
for what other reason, I cannot say ; 
but she continued, “it is but a short 
time since William left me for the 
bleak White Mountains, and it is pleas- 
ant to wander at this silent, beauteous 
hour, and then to reflect that the sun 
which I see setting, may be the object 
which he, too, is viewing and perhaps 
thinking of me.” 

But I did not offer her the consola- 
tion, I had flattered myself I could ; 
for, so great was the similarity be- 
tween us, that what would have allev- 
iated her griefs would also have an- 
swered for my own. I waited upon 
this fair maid to her father’s cottage ; 
and after this, we often met at that 
sweet hour, in which I first had seen 
her; and as our minds were in unison, 
no company, in thy absence,could have 
been so pleasant to me as hers. 

Thus weeks and months sped swift- 
ly away, and one evening | repaired 
to my daily resort, little suspecting 
what pleasure was in store fur me, as 





the friend of Maria. 1 had 
long beyond the usual time for her ap- 
pearance, when she approached—-but 
such a change-—-she came skipping to- 
wards me as lively as a young lamb. 
“Omy William has returned, and I 
am to be his to-morrow,” she cried, 
and tears far other than those 1 first 
saw her shed, now trickled down her 
cheek. I could almost have hated 
her for her willingness to part from 
me. 

The wedding-day was a joyous one ; 
plentifully was the festive board sup- 
plied. It was a holiday for the villa- 
gers. All seemed happy. I am not 
yet too old to hope one day to become 
the happy husband of a lovely woman ; 
and I enjoyed this scene with the most 
heart-felt satisfaction. ‘* May your 
fondest hopes of happiness be more 
than realized,” said I to the fair bride, 
and now I say it to all my fair read- 
ers. J. Q. V. 





FOR THE LADIES’ PORT FOLIO. 


A FRAGMENT. 


Constancy was nearly allied to Af 
fection. ‘They had long pursued the 
same path, and were happy only in 
each other, until the fiend Slander 
chanced to cross their humble path, 
Rushing between them with eyes that 


beamed of Hell, he cast on each a ma- | 


lignant glance. ‘They trembled as he 
drew his bow; and with a poisened ar- 
row pierced the bosom of Constancy. 
She could scarce sustain the shock! 


but stifling the pain, she raised her 
languishing head and gazed around. 
Now was her cup of misery complete, 
her dear and only friend, Affection, 
had deserted her. The arrows of 
Slander lay scattered around in pro- 
fusion. She kept her ground, and 
while in the agony of grief, she even 
kissed the very arrows which were 
aimed for her destruction. ** * 5S. X. 





FOR THE LADIES’ PORT FOLIO. 
SENTIMENTAL FRAGMENT. 


** She is charming,” said I, as 1 was 
passing through an orchard, ona beau- 
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tiful morning in May. The trees were 
in full blossom—the air was most de- 
liciously perfumed—-the feathered 
songsters warbied their wild notes 
most harmoniously—the sun shone res- 
plendently, in the eastern horizon, and 
nature smiled, as if to embrace him. 
bedecked, like a bride, in her gayest 
ative... °° * 
“She is lovely,’ I exclaimed, as 
she was walking near me, froma large 
well finished barn, toward a neatly 
painted and 
* * & 


commodions dwelling 
house. 

She was the picture of health and 
rustick.beauty Her cheek made the 
peach blossom blush at its inferiority ; 
her lip outvied in redness the wild 
pink, on which she trod. Though 
clad in a homespun dress, she looked 
the goddesses of industry and neatness, 
united in one persen. * * * 

** Whither hast thou been” said I. 
inatone of extacy. ‘To the barn to 
feed the chickens,’ responded she, 
with modest innocence. ‘ Whither 
art thou going ?” said I, scarce know- 
ing what [ articulated. ‘Into the 
house,’ said she, quickening her pace. 
‘* What is thy name ?” ‘ That is none 
of your business."°—She entered the 
farmhouse briskly, and shut the door 
after her violently.—I was petrified ! 
‘e+ BILLY BURLESQUE. 





ANECDOTE OF DR. GLYNN. 


Dr. Glynn was remarkable for ma- 
ny acts of kindness to poor persons. 
He had attended a sick family in the 
fens near Cambridge for a_considera- 
ble time, and had never thought of 
any recompense for his skill, and 
trouble, but the satisfaction of being 
able todo them good. One day, he 
heard a noise upon his college stair- 
case, and his servant presently brought 
him word that the poor woman from 
the fens waited upon him with a mag- 
pie, of which she begged his accept- 
ance. The Doctor was at first a lit- 
tle discomposed at the woman’s folly. 
Of all presents a magpie was least ac- 
ceptable to him, as he had a hundred 
loose things about his rooms, which 
the bird, he knew, if admitted, would 
soon make free with. However, bis 
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good-nature soon returned—he con- 
sidered the good woman's intention, 
and ordered her to be shown in “1 
am obliged to you for thinking of me, 
good woman,” said he, but you must 
excuse me from taking your bird, as 
it would occasion mea great deal of 
trouble.”—“ Pray, doctor,” answer- 
ed the woman, * do pray be pleased 
to have it. My husband, my son, and 
myself, have been long consulting to- 
gether in what way to show our 
thankfulness to you, and we could 
think of none better than to give you 
our favourite magpie. We would 
not part with it to any other person 
on earth. We shall be sadly hurt if you 
refuse our present.”—* Well, well, 
my good woman,” said Dr. Glynn, 
‘+ if that is the case, I must have the 
bird, but do you, as you say you are 
fond of it, take it back again, and keep 
it for me,and | will allow you eighteen 
pence a week for the care of it.”— 
This allowance Dr. Glynn punctually 
paid, 





The gradual unfolding of the hu- 
mind while 
hood, is similar to that of a plant ex- 
The plant is 


linble to make too rapid a progress 


man in a state of child- 


panding into maturity. 
under the influence of an unclouded 
sun; or to be nipt in its growth by 
the inclemency of a’rigid season. So 
that mind which is fostered by an over- 
acted tenderness, expands itself too 
fastfor the judgment to strengthen its 
excursions; or if too much checked 


by disappointment and adversity, is 


crampt in its progress to maturity and . 


periection. 


institution of the 
Deity. Itisthe sacred covenant which 


Marriage is an 


connects the sexes in the most tender 
The incitements 
‘o it are founded in natare, and strong- 


and lasting union. 


ly operate on human beings as soon as 
they are by nature qualified to fulfil 


iis rites, 





rhe kindnesses men receive from 
others, are like traces drawn in the 


sand., The breath of every passion 


them away, and they are re? 
dno more. get injuries are 
Z a.-'< 











like inscriptions on monuments o* 
brass or pillars of marble, which er. 
dure unimpaired, the revolutions ot 


time. 
STD 





Pain is the daughter of sin, their ex- 
istence began and will terminate t 
gether. 











BOSTON, 
SATURDAY, MARCH 4,.1820. 








Governor brooks has issued a pro- 
clamation, appointing Thursday, the 
Gth day of April next, as a day of 
Fasting and -Prayer, throughout this 
commonwealth The annual Fast in 
Connecticut is to be on the Slst of 
March, in Vermont the 19th of April. 





The amount of subscriptions for the 
sufferers in this town is 
twelve thousand dollars. The pro- 
ceeds of the theatre and of a con- 
cert at the Rev. Mr. Lowell’s meet- 
ing-house last evening, are appropri- 
ated to the same benevolent object. 


Savannah 





On Wednesday night last, as Mr. 
Isaac Burrill, of Lynn, was passing 
over Salem turnpike, about a mile 
ihis side of the half way House, he 
was aitacked by three men, who pre- 
sented a pistol to his breast, and de- 


manded his money.—After taking 


from him about eight dollars, which | 
ewas all the money he had about him, 


they stripped him of his outside gar- 
ment, and some articles of clothing 
which he had been purchasing in Bos- 
ton. They then conducted him toa 
small building adjacent to the turn- 
pike, tied his hands and feet, and left 
hin, after promising to return and 
liberate him. A reward of forty dol- 
lars is offered for the detection of the 
thieves and the recovery of the prop- 
erty. 





The small-pox is prevalent in the 
State of Vermont; but it appears, 
that those, who have been properly 
and genuinely vaccintated, are univer- 
silly proof against the infection. 





The past winter is represented as 
having been uncommonly severe in 
the western part of our country. The 
Mississippi was frozen over for three 
weeks, and heavy loaded waggons 
crossed it at St. Louis; the snow be. 
ing about 18 inches on a level. 


s TO SUBSRCIBERS. 

We return our grateful acknow- 
ledgements for the respectable num- 
ber of names recently added to our 
list. We have a tew remaining files 
complete from our first number, to 
accommodate such patrons, as may 
wish to be furnished with them. _ 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
* Charles Crabapple’s’ verses from Salem 








| shall be inserted in our next. 


B.R. K. and Histrionicus are undvoida-~ 
bly omitted till our next. ‘ 
TT) 


Thealre.--On Monday Eve. March 6, wil 
be performed the new Comedy called RE- 
FORMATION. ‘To which will be added, 
the Farce of MIDAS. 














MARRIED, 

In thistown, Mr. Nathaniel Cobb to Miss 
Sarah Kendall. 

Mr. Joseph Swett, of Worcester, to Miss 
Hepzibab Briant. 

Mr. Joshua Moore Weeks to Miss Sally 
Bridge Barry. 
Mr. Moses Miller to Miss Hariot J. Stebbins: 


DIED, 


In Concord, N. H. SAMUEL HOLYOKE. 
A.M. acelebrated composer and ‘teacher o! 





_ 





| music, graduated at Harvard University,1789 


Aged 57. 

In this town, JACOB A. CUMMINGS, 
A.M. graduated at Havard Uniniversityg!801, 
author of Scriptural Questions, Geography, 
and several other useful*publications. Aged 47. 

Mr. George Robinzon of Newport, R. J. £9 

Mrs. Mary Mason, 7. 

Mr. William Palfrey, 55. 

Miss Rebecca Whitwell, 44. 

At Nantucket, on the 19th ult. in conse. 
quence of a severe cold received a few days 
previous to his death, the Hon. THADDEUS 
COFFIN, aged 65 years. He has left a wife 
and five children to mourn their irreparable 
loss, while they are cénzoled by the belief that 
such has been the tenor of his life as to insure 
him * a never fading crown in the Kingdom of 
Heaven.” 


“ Why strike the lyre, when praise is vai 
Or useless weep, when life is oer ? 

They cannot hfe relurn again, 

Nor bid our anguish be no more. 


No, rather say, they make us feel 
What we would rainly think a dreams 
The sad realities reveal, 

Which lave us in their biiter stream, 


Then let us feel them ; for we know 
That there ts worth, where tears are shed , 
And angutsh’d hearts alore beslow 





A worthy tribule to the dead,” Hh, 
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POETRY. 





Some time since, we made an apol- 
ogy to our readers for admitting an 
Acrostick into our paper. We admit 
the following for the reasons there 
Stated. 

FOR THE LADIES’ PORT FOLIO. . 


ACROSTICK. 


S$ mooth be the verse, that Honyoxn’s requi- 
em sings, 

And let mild musick touch her plaintive 
strings. 

M usick bewails her fam’d departed son ; 

U nbidden tears adown her visage run. 

E legiac bards join in the general moan ; 

Lament, with tear for tear, and groan for 
groan. 


H ark! from above angelick sounds descend, 

O ur hope to animate—our woe to end. 

L ouder and clearer still the sounds appear ;— 

+* Your HoLYoxkE is not dead—we own him 
here. 

O ’er heavenly harps he bears a tuneful sway ; 

K indling with rapture, chaunts the heavenly 
lay ;— 

E nraptur’d songster, in eternal day.” 


s—. 
== 


Mr. Epiror,—If the following ver- 
ses should meet your critical eye,— 
and if you have boldness enough to 
gratify me with a publication, maugre 
the satire of Paul Allen, Esq. against 
all the puling strains of love-sick 
bards, they are at your disposal. 

Respectfully yours, &c. 


We venture to comply with the 
above request, with some degree of 
trepidation, as we are doubtful about 
the meaning of part of the verses. 
We hope, however they are at least 
harmless. Ed. 


WOR THE LADIES’ PORT FOLIO. 


STANZAS. 
‘To be sung under the window of Eliza. . 


O you, sweet sleeping maiden, 
Thy sleep no longer take ; 
For Love with anguish laden, 
At midnight comes t? awake. 
At the door of a Belle ; 
The rogue stands sentinel; 
And whispers light, 
Peace, no noise ; 
Love enjoys 
The night. 








O you, my cruel Beauty, 
These pleading accents hear ; 

A Lover true to duty— 
O turn to joy his fear, 

If rash this wish you find, 

From heart sincere inclin’d ; 

lt whispers light, 

Peace, no noise, 

Love enjoys 

The night. 


you, my fair one weeping, 
Love comes to speak with you ; 
When beauty is complaining, 

He aids and sooths her too, 
Alone her tears can dry, 
Give lustre to her eye, 
And whispers light, 
Peace, no noise, 
Love enjoys 
The night. 


O you, sweet dreaming Jady, 
What dream seduces you ? 
Does’t bid you generous not be, 
To hear your lover true ? 

As in the garden here, 

The moon alone out clear, 
All whispers light, 
Peace, no noise, 

Love enjoys 
The night. 


L—. 





FOR THE LADIES’ PORT FOLIC. 


HORACE.—ODE XI. 
TO ——— 


Wish not, dear friend, to have reveal’d 
What Heaven in mercy has conceal’d, 
Nor yet consult the men of lore 

To learn what fate may have in store. 
B tter the present to endure, 

From greater ills of life secure ; 
Whether "tis God's inviolate plan 
Toadd more winters to our span, 

Or this ordains to be our last, 

Phat keenly drives the ocean-blast. 


Be wise ;—abridge each earthly vow, 
Be wise ; enjoy the present now. 
The present hour is on the wing 
Uncertain what the next may bring. 
Hold fast the day that flies apace, 
Nor trust another’s flattering face. 
F——. 





FOR THE LADIES’ PORT FOLI®, 


~~ 


TO ELIZA. 


And must that word, whose sound can chill 
The stream of life, and check its course, 





So soon in Lollow murmurs thrill 
My breast, and bid each hope be stil, 
Abandon’d by that last resource ? 


Yes—the portending word, Fareveell, 
Krom thee, still vibrates on my ears! 
Still on my heart the parting knell, 

( As when its accents faltering feli) 

In graven characters appears, 


Tho’ on this earth no more we meet, 
And ocean’s billows roll between, 
Yet all those transient hours so sweet, 
With flattering hope and joy replete, 
On Memory’s tablet stil! are seen. 
ESSEX. 





FOR THE LADIES’ PORT FOLIO 


THE DOUBTFUL VICTORY. 


FROM THE LATIN OF B)URNE. 
Caio cum Titio lis et vexatio longa, &c. 


Richard and Roger had a tedious suit, 

A nook of land the subject of dispute. 

Of little value is the land—but still 

What rage and rivalship their bosoms fill. 

Fach to his lawyer hastens for relief, 

And in a trice their names are on the 
brief. 

Now swell the pleadings—now the wordy 
war, 

Litigious pomp, that prudent men abhor. 


Term after term succeeds still new pretence 
For new imparlance and increas’d expense. 
Defendant thus perchance becomes a name, 
Which he that lately bore may well disclaim, 
Since client both, in one dilemma blended, 
Are plaintiffs each—by time the suit is ended, 








Fr 
I PITY YOU, YE STARS SO 
BRIGHT. 


BY THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 


I pity you, ye stars so bright, 

That shine so sweetly all the night, 

Beaming ever coldly down 

On rock and river, tower and town, 
Shining so lonely. 


I pity you, ye stars so bright, 
That shine so sweetly ali the night, 
With your rays of endless glee 
On the wide and silent sea, 
Shining so lonely. 


I pity you, ye stars so bright ;— 
While I'm with Anna all the night, 
Thro’ the cold blue sky ye rove, 
Strangers to repose and love, 

Shining so loneiy. 


I pity you, ye stars so bright, 

Aud Anna pities you to-night, 
What a weary way you’ve been 
Since yon first balmy kiss yestreen 


Ehining so ingly 








